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A Word from the Editor 


We would call to the attention of every minister from whose parish a 
man has gone into the armed force, a series of informative monographs now 
being published by the Federal Council of Churches. The series title is 
self-explanatory: The Church and Returning Service Personnel. The Rev. 
Otis Rice is general editor for the series and contributors have included such 
outstanding authorities as Seward Hiltner, executive secretary of the Com- 
mission on Religion and Health of the Federal Council; Dr. Harry Bone, 
consulting psychologist and Lecturer on Religious Education and Psycho- 
logy at U.T.S.; and Harold Wilke, an amazing young man who was born 
without arms and is now devoting himself to teaching wounded service men 
how to overcome their handicaps. Fifty cents will buy the entire series from 
the Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Subscription Rate: $1.00 per year, 40c per copy. Published in December, 
March, and May. 


Published by 
THE STUDENTS OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 
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The opinions expressed in these editorials 


EDITORIAL those’ of Tak’ 


Christianity and Education 


Liberal Christianity and liberal education must join forces if fascism 
is to be prevented from winning the peace. More and more, as the aggres- 
sive phase of the fascist war against freedom seems to be coming to an 
end, we are beguiled into adopting their own methods of gaining our ends. 
When the heads of two such diverse institutions as New England’s Amherst 
College and the Bowery’s Cooper Union can come out in support of com- 
pulsory military conscription, we are surely faced with a dangerously rising 
tide of reaction. 

The fact is that post-war America will be faced with numerous new 
educational problems for which new solutions must be found. No return 
to ancient methods of compulsory submission to authoritarian disciplines 
will be adequate to the needs of a world which has just won its freedom 
from history’s greatest perversion of these methods. On July 12; 1816 in 
a letter to Governor Plumer, Thomas Jefferson said of similar reactionary 
proposals, “The idea that institutions established for the use of the nation 
cannot be touched nor modified, even to make them answer their end, 
because of rights gratuitously supposed in those employed to manage them 
in trust for the public, may perhaps be a salutary provision against the 
abuses of a monarch, but it is most absurd against the nation itself. Yet 
our lawyers and priests generally inculcate this doctrine, and suppose that 
preceding generations held the earth more freely than we do; had a right 
to impose laws on us, unalterable by ourselves, and that we, in like manner, 
can make laws and pose burdens on future generations, which they will 
have no right to alter; in fine, that the earth belongs to the dead and not 
to the living.” Again to-day, some, at least, of our priests and educators 
would return the earth to the possession of those long dead. 

One of the problems which we will have to face soon centers on the 
fact that many of the small colleges throughout the nation, which have 
formerly been self-supporting, will now need government subsidies in order 
to continue operation. This is, obviously, a situation fraught with great 
danger to academic freedom, yet the constant vigilance of those with ade- 
quate knowledge backed by the faith of a Church, which dares to believe 
that man is a reasonable creature and therefore possessed of freedom, can 
preserve that freedom. Faith and knowledge together are the only real bul- 
wark against irresponsible control, as is proven by the fact that the churches 
and universities were the first institutions attacked in the fascist countries. 

Another of the educational problems we must face is that of providing 
adequate eductaion at the adult level for returning service personnel. The 
adolescent boys who left school and college to join the forces will return 
full-fledged adults. It is absurd to expect them to take up their education 
in the same schools they left. For those who wish to continue formal edu- 
cation, classes must be provided which in presentation and tempo meet the 


needs of their new maturity. For those with intellectual interests who do 
not wish to return to school, increased opportunities for participation in 
forums and discussion groups should be provided. In this, the churches 
in many communities may play a valuable role as one of the natural 
agencies for the spread of the “whole of man’s rich heritage” of art, poetry, 
history, philosophy or whatever the creative spirit of man has given us. 
These are but the beginnings of our educational problems, but none 
will be so serious as to defy solution if the faith of liberal Christianity and 
the spirit of truly liberal education can face them side by side. So long as 
they remain divided, they remain vulnerable and despair will again over- 
take us as it did John Donne in 1611: 
“The Sunne is lost, and the earth, and no man’s wit 
Can well direct him where to look for it. 
And freely men confess that this world’s spent . . . 
*Tis all in pieces, all cohaerance gone.” 
J.W.H. 


Summer Training Opportunities 


SCHOOL FOR MINISTERS AND OTHER RELIGIOUS WORKERS 
JULY 9 - 27 
Short non-credit courses, each one week in length, dealing with the 
content of the Christian message and with varied aspects of the minister’s 
task. 
JULY 16-20. Hoyt Lectures of Auburn Seminary by Dr. John Baillie, of 
New College, Edinburgh. 


Other special lecturers during the first two weeks: Dr. Edwin McNeill 
Poteat, Dr. Clarence T. Craig, Dr. Rolland W. Schloerb. 


An additional feature during the second week (July 16-20): Special 
Courses for Town and Country Ministers. 
JULY 23-27. Mobilizing the Church for Demobilization. A week jointly 


sponsored by the Commission on Religion and Health of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, and by the Seminary. 


SUMMER SESSION — July 2 to August 10 
Courses for academic credit in Bible, Church History, Philosophy of 
Religion, Christian Ethics, Practical Theology, Religious Education, and 
Christianity in Its World-Wide Relations. 
Enrollment for credit July 2 to 20 and July 23 to August 10 also 
possible. 
Wide range of additional courses available at Columbia University. 
Address: DiRECTOR OF SUMMER CourRSsES 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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NOT BY SIN ALONE 


Harold Durfee 


If our age excels in nothing else, 
it excels in this: that motivated by 
the dialectic of our existence, we 
know how to phrase striking para- 
doxes. The preacher who began his 
pastoral prayer, “Paradoxical as it 
may seem, O Lord,” may be our own 
ecclesiastical self. The ego which 
encountered apparently humanly ir- 
reconcilable truths found a place 
very early in the history of our 
faith; for did not the Apostle Paul 
himself speak of the Christian life 
in terms that the New Yorker might 
well call, “the neatest trick of the 
week,” (that is, “As sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing.”*) ? 

In these words Saint Paul points 
cut the spiritual expression of the 
Christian life; the psychological ex- 
pression of the Christian man. Be- 
cause he indicates the spiritual ex- 
pression of the Christian man, he 
also indicates the spiritual or psy- 
chological expression of Christian 
theology. For what is the Christian 
man other than the existential ex- 
pression of his theology? One might 
write a history of thought from the 
point of view of this phrase of St. 
Paul’s. Seldom has a theology pro- 
duced in its existential witness this 
synthesis. The interweaving of mo- 
tives has been great, but theology 
has either tended to be sorrowful 
and pessimistic or always rejoicing 
and optimistic. Containing elements 
of both trends, it has continually 
been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting on one side or the 


* II Cor. 6;10. 


other. Where it found the ultimate 
ground for hope, or the basis of 
despair, has varied; and even the 
Lord Himself must smile at times 
when he sees the theological mason 
mixing the elements of his structure. 

There is the danger that the struc- 
ture itself may be built upon the 
sand out of incompatible elements. 
There is the further danger that the 
existential witness to the truth, to 
which this structure points, may so 
misinterpret the structure (not only 
theoretically but existentially) that 
even the mason himself would not 
recognize the construction. Today 
we are falling before both dangers. 
In an attempt to criticize the theol- 
ogy for our day, we sometimes do 
not incorporate all of the elements 
that should be included. Moreover, 
in the actual living by ourselves and 
others of the thought which is thus 
created (the existential witness to 
the structure), there is continued 
misinterpretation and thereby only 
false witness is offered. 

Much of the Christian thought of 
the last century tended to rejoice. 
Although it had something of what 
we today like to call realism, (even 
in heaven some pride themselves on 
being realists), it realized the spir- 
itual creativity of man and the great- 
ness attached to being created in the 
image of God. People danced their 
life away to a gay tune, accompa- 
nied by the music of the spheres. Al- 
though many be the things that these 
people overlooked, they did not over- 
look one thing namely: that there 
was something in life to trust and 


be optimistic about; something good 
in life. The ultimate cause for their 
rejoicing may have been misdirected, 
but they at least pointed to the joy 
of the Christian life, and the need 
for us, “to work out our own salva- 
tion, for it is God that worketh in 
us both to will and to do.” We may 
not agree with what they found good 
in life, but that they found some- 
thing is unquestionable. However, 
they sometimes overlooked the evil 
in the world and in man. Their 
theme song was too often, “Merrily 
We Roll Along,” and seldom did 
they sing, “London Bridge Is Falling 
Down.” Conscious of the spiritual 
creativity of man, they often over- 
looked its source in man’s creator. 


Today much of this is changed, 
for now in a new way we know sin; 
not through a glass darkly, but face 
to face. The world has become man- 
kind’s butchershop, and we know 
the great heartache in life—the evil 
we do which will live after us. We 
know, in the world and in us, force, 
diabolical and hellish, as if arising 
from beneath the earth’s crust, which 
would build a beautiful tower, and 
then laugh as it smashed it all to 
bits. We have suddenly awakened 
to the fact that the devil did not go 
out of business when the New The- 
ology of the last century came in. 
He merely did a master job of re- 
modeling. Now the sign on his office 
door reads, “Open 24 hours daily, 
Walk in—don’t knock.” And so we 
meet this sin, even our own faith- 
lessness. The voice of Christendom 
today seems to deafen us with the 
call, “Knowest Thou Thy Sin?” 


There is much to be said for such 
a change. Woe be unto us if 
we do not see the sin which today 
is——and tomorrow is also. Let us 
not think, however, that this is with- 


out its dangers. It may be that we 


are coming to know the cause of 


sorrow and losing all reason for re- 
joicing. This is true not so much of 
the great theological masons of our 
day as of their congregation, (the 
existential witnesses to the construc- 
tion), be they in the classroom, the 
pulpit, or the pew. It seems that the 
tendency is already visible, of those 
who are able to rejoice only in man- 
kind’s sinfulness. Let us not replace 
the good news of the gospel with 
the bad news of man’s disobedience. 
As we see more clearly the satanic 
influences in the world, and find 
cause for sorrow, let us not lose sight 
of the paradox,—‘“as sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing.” Man cannot live 
by sin alone. Unless we discover 
more than sin when we rediscover 
sin, our search is in vain; for do we 
not need a great deal of understand- 
ing concerning salvation, even if this 
is only an eschatological hope of 
salvation, in order to speak truly of 
our sin? 


The recent generation was so im- 
pressed with man’s spiritual creativ- 
ity it lost, to a considerable extent, 
the cause of this. The danger in the 
present is, that being so conscious of 
man’s disobedience, we will not only 
lose sight of man’s spiritual creativ- 
ity, but will also forget the One be- 
fore Whom man is disobedient. 


Whenever any creative movement 
arises within Christianity, it has a 
tendency to spend its strength criti- 
cizing the movement which preceed- 
ed it, and which is still current in 
the minds of many people. It sel- 
dom spends itself in a critique of 
itself. The cross, as the principle of 
self—criticism, is not so much a 
principle of criticism of past move- 
ments, as it is a principle of criti- 
cism of a present movement by those 


within it. Thus it seems that the 
time has come for the present theo- 
logical movement to look at itself, 
and not only at the theology of re- 
cent generations. Such a self—criti- 
cism might indicate the tendency we 
have suggested. 


If one considers carefully the dis- 
obedience of man, and does not 
merely revel in mankind’s sinfulness, 
one is drawn to a consideration of 
the One before Whom man is dis- 
obedient. With attention directed to 
both man’s sin and God’s activity, 
the existential witness to the con- 
temporary theological movement 
may come remarkably close to 
achieving the synthesis of which 
Saint Paul spoke. With due regard 
to the constant conversion of our 
natural orders that Christianity of- 
fers in Jesus Christ, the witness may 
find sound cause for rejoicing. The 
continued activity of God in the 
conversion and redemption of our 
life and institutions is at the heart 
of the contemporary theological 
trend. It is only a perversion of this 
core which ends in the muck and 
mud of man’s disobedience. It may 
happen today, as happened in the 
theology of the past generation, and 
as continually happens with the ex- 
istential witnesses to any theological 
movement, that the witnesses con- 
cern themselves with the edges, ra- 
ther than place themselves in a vital 
relationship to the center. The ques- 
tion which contemporary Christen- 
dom is putting to us, “Knowest thou 
thy sin?”, can only be a leading 
question, which points to the One 
before Whom we are sinful. If it 
does not so point, the movement is 


a failure. Our hope, and the hope 
of contemporary theology lies in its 
being a success. 


Let our witness be, not merely a. 
return to a realization of sin in man, 
but a return to the real heart of 
contemporary theology and Chris- 
tianity; for man cannot live by sin 
alone. Blessed is the man who know- 
eth his own sinfuiness, and even 
more blessed is the man who know- 
eth the God before whom he is a 
sinner; the One Who in sending 
His Son saith unto man, “Thy sins 
are forgiven thee.” 


A new Life Story of Jesus 
By SOPHIA L. FAHS 


JESUS 


The Carpenter's Son 


“Valuable for parents and teachers who 
prefer the reality of a living Jesus to the 
controversial theologically constructed 
Christ. . e story begins with Jesus 
in a group of young patriots, sons of guer- 
rilla fighters, and gives a portrayal of the 
social situation in Nazareth which modern 
biblical research has made 


DR. ERNEST J. CHAV 
Universityof Chicago Divinity School 


DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER Says: 


“ . your book has many points of 
genuine creative imagination .. . 


With Illustrations by 
CYRUS LEROY BALDRIDGE 


including a 3-color frontispiece and 
wrapper 


$2.00 a copy 
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A MAN AMONG MEN 


E. J. Machle 


Of late it has become increasingly 
apparent to the influential citizenry 
of our cities that the majority of 
ministers are not entitled to a pre- 
dominant place of leadership among 
citizens. They form merely one more 
trained group amidst other trained 
groups, and rarely exhibit the sound 
abilities in leadership or the out- 
standing attributes of personality 
that would demand the unpatron- 
izing respect of the other leaders of 
the community. As specimens of 
theological education, they hardly 
represent theology as queen of the 
sciences. 

_ This state of affairs results, in 
part, from a misunderstanding of the 
aim of theological education, which 
far too often misses the importance 
of developing the essential charac- 
teristic of Christian leadership—the 
Christlikeness of the leader. The na- 
ture of Christianity as religion of the 
spirit, or personality, demands that 
its aims, and hence the aims of its 
theological education, be compre- 
hensible only in terms of personali- 
ty. This fact has been but dimly re- 
alized in present-day theological ed- 
ucation, whose curriculum is gen- 
eraliy studied from the point of view 
of attaining certain thought-patterns, 
facts, and mechanical aids which 
can to some extent make up for 
certain lacks in personality, instead 
of subordinating these to a program 
of energetic application to the prob- 
lems of nurturing the personality 


* A paper presented before the 1944 
conference of the Pacific Coast Inter- 
seminary Movement. 


that can best be a vehicle for truth. 
A clear understanding must explicit- 
ly consider the traditional theologi- 
cal disciplines. However, if the 
church is to maintain its own place 
in the guidance of the community, 
it must adopt adequate means for 
producing clergymen whose self- 
mastery will contrast tellingly with 
secular leadership. 


It is this region of self-mastery 
that the greatest failures of the min- 
istry are found. Here lie the sins of 
uncontrolled emotion—laziness, lack 
of diplomacy, lack of straightfor- 
wardness, pride, fear of learning, of 
change, of failure, fear of insecurity, 
inability to choose the right wife or 
to keep from choosing the wrong 
one, moral failures, both major and 
minor, specialization on petty incon- 
sequentials. These are more difficult 
to correct, and perhaps more serious, 
than such bars to successful ministry 
as lack of knowledge, or practice, or 
expressible piety. Theological educa- 
tion, to remain true to its proper 
aim, must give major emphasis to 
the correction of such shortcomings. 


It may be said, then, that the pri- 
mary failure of theological educa- 
tion is its almost complete disregard 
of the personality needs of its stu- 
dents. Those who are connected with 
seminaries can mark the very signi- 
ficant lack of change in the vast 
majority of students during their 
three-year stay. Those who entered 
lazy, graduate lazy. Those of quick 
pride lose none of it. Those who 
“get by” continue just “getting by.” 
Those who resent the demands of 


high scholarship in their first year 
will likewise resent it in their last. 
Such students enter the ministry ill- 
prepared as personalities for de- 
claring the gospel of salvation unto 
righteousness. 

This weakness in theological edu- 
cation may be attributed, in the 
main, to four causes. First, insuffi- 
cient attention is paid to incoming 
students. If a man’s accreditation is 
good, his letters of recommendation 
sufhcient, and his presence pleasing, 
he is accepted, and left to work out 
his own devices in a new world of 
specialized studies. By this he is 
forced to fall back upon his habitual 
behavior patterns, and receives in- 
sufficient guidance, encouragement, 
example, or suggestion toward at- 
taining new and more virile Chris- 
tian reactions to responsibility. Old 
ruts are confirmed, and an impor- 


tant opportunity for growth is 
missed. 
Second, theological education 


rarely provides a sufficiently encour- 
aging atmosphere for personal com- 
mitment. The imperative nature of 
the Christian commission is made 
pedantic, not electric. ‘The devo- 
tional life is rarely made demanding, 
and disciplinary actions are not pre- 
sented on the basis of self-mastery 
for a demanding purpose. The 
Christlike nature can grow only 
where the pressing nature of the 
business of God is keenly felt. 
Third, theological: education as- 
sumes that Christian liberty relieves 
the student of the drastic results of 
inattention to duty. In the class- 
room, slovenly or missing work is 
merely marked down, late papers 
are accepted with rare objections, 
and such as are raised are presented 
to the student on the basis of some 
abstract “scholarship standard” in- 


stead of on the ground of the need 
of the student to discipline himself 
that he may grow. In field-work, too, 
Gereliction of duty is all too often 
ascribed to innocent inexperience 
when all too often it is the result of 
malfeasance, and should be drasti- 
cally reprimanded. Growth under 
the “admonition of the Lord” im- 
plies that devotion to duty must be 
presented with a few teeth in it. 


Fourth, and most important, the 
greatest weakness of theological edu- 
cation is the type of material with 
which it is asked to work. The stu- 
dents who enter are often poorly 
prepared in self-control, creative 
thinking, disciplined reasoning, and 
in the practice of living personal de- 
votion. This may not be true in a 
few schools of national name which 
attract to their halls the very best 
of the nation, but in general, incom- 
ing theological students are rarely 
outstanding material. It is not that 
the colleges alone have failed, as 
that the whole church system fails 
te challenge youths early enough, 
and to provide them enough guid- 
ance in their formative years, to 
present a product to the seminary 
worthy of receiving a_ theological 
education. Recruiting is too largely 
hit-and-miss. 


To alleviate these evils five rem- 
edies may be suggested. First, the 
seminaries must give attention to 
the correction and aid of students’ 
personality defects and weaknesses. 
Each student should be assigned to 
a capable advisor, who has the time 
and ability to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with him, and who can 
help him face himself and conscious- 
ly grow in character. Stress must be 
laid on seminary as a new way of 
life, where new and better patterns 
may be gained. 


Second, more real devotion must 
be evidenced in the various activi- 
ties of the seminary. Studies must be 
constantly related to the aim, not 
of service in the abstract, but of ful- 
fillment of the students’ personal re- 
sponsibilities, serious and inescap- 
able, to their God. Advice must be 
founded on usefulness; in everything 
the binding nature of the Christian 
imperative must be emphasized. 
Nervous natures unable to subject 
themselves to such an imperative 
should be led into some other kind 
of service. - 

Third, field work must be closely 
supervised, with drastic penalties for 
inattention to duty. These penalties, 
and their reason, must be fully un- 
derstood by the student before the 
work is undertaken. Once underta- 
ken, however, only the most unusual 
circumstances should be grounds for 
leaving such work before definite 
goals have been met. 

Fourth, the pre-seminary prepa- 
ration of candidates should be rig- 
orous, not so much in the control of 
college courses as in control and en- 
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couragement of personality correc- 
tion and growth. A candidate for 
the ministry should be taken under 
care of the church only provisional- 
ly until thoroughly investigated, then 
assigned to a capable advisor, given 
goals in his personal life and work 
to attain, and in general be prepared 
for self-mastery. 

Fifth, the challenge of the minis- 
try must be made concrete, though 
not emotionalized, to children of the 
grades below high school, assuming 
that programs of real character edu- 
cation have been adopted both in 
churches and homes—at which point 
a Utopian element creeps into the 
discussion. 

However, even partial attainment 
of these five aims would increase 
the stature of the ministry consid- 
erably within two generations, and 
no drastic addition to or reconstruc- 
tion of the formal curricula of the 
seminaries would be required. The 
proper aims, in terms of personality, 
of theological education constitute 
the key to restoring the needed lead- 
ership to the ministry. 


THE ORDINATION OF 


WOMEN 
Olga Klepper 


A discussion on the subject of 
ordination of women ought to pro- 
ceed from the Bible, for the Bible 
is the cradle of the Christian faith. 
In seeking direction from the Bible 
on this subject we must guard against 
confusing the cradle with the infant, 
for we know that although the Bible 
is the Word of God, it was written 
through the instrumentality of men 
and therefore there may be human 
statements in the Bible which reveal 
the cradle rather than the infant. 
With this in mind let us consider 
some relevant passages of the New 
Testament. 


In some passages the New Testa- 
ment writers declare that women are 
to keep silent, for it is “shameful for 
a woman to speak in church” (I 
Cor. 14:34-35) ; and women are not 
to teach for this would be in viola- 
tion of man’s superiority (I Tim. 
2:12); nor are they to ask questions 
openly, but they are to learn in 
“quietness and with all subjection” 
(I Tim. 2:11) keeping their heads 
veiled as a sign of their submission 
(I Cor. 11:10). 


A primary consideration which 
ought to be kept in mind in judg- 
ing the Apostle’s words is that he 
begins his view of women from a 
doctrine of creation. Very often ar- 
guments beginning from the doc- 
trine of creation are used to prove 
whatever one wishes according to 
whatever other presuppositions one 
has in mind. (The Nazis have used 
the doctrine of creation to prove the 


Aryan myth of racial supremacy.) 
The other presuppositions in the 
background of Paul’s mind were de- 
rived from the limitations of his own 
culture, a culture in which women 
were considered inferior to men. 
Therefore Paul finds in Genesis 2 
an adequate description of his view 
that woman is subordinate to man 
because she was created from man. 

With this primary consideration 
in mind we have a clear illustration 
of the fact that God’s Word is writ- 
ten through the medium of men— 
men who are historically conditioned 
by their time. Surely we must admit 
that Paul was not contending for a 
‘silly trifle’ or a fashion of dress 
when he insisted on veils; but ra- 
ther he believed that this custom had 
its foundation in the very order of 
creation. Today we can observe that 
many different forms of culture sup- 
port their particular traditions from 
the order of creation, and it is clear 
that the reasons advanced are more 
frequently derived from the culture 
than from the Divine Will. The 
Divine Will does not support many 
different contradictory interpreta- 
tions; therefore we must seek be- 
yond any cultural form for the true 
spirit of the Divine Will. It is not 
possible to take a particular culture 
and derive the absolute from it. In 
view of the fact that these Pauline 
statements are relevant only in a 
culture which maintains certain pre- 
suppositions, we may conclude that 
in a culture which has abolished 
those presuppositions the customs 


must likewise be abolished. There- 
fore because we have a higher con- 
cept of woman today, we no longer 
find it a problem of morals if a 
woman enters the teaching profes- 
sion, or if a woman is without a 
veil, or if she receives a public edu- 
cation, or if she prays in church. 

In the New Testament, on the other 
hand, there are some eternal revela- 
tions of truth which if received com- 
pletely transcend the limitations of 
any historical age. Consider Paul’s 
own statement-that “in Christ there 
is neither male nor female” (Gal. 
3:28). Some commentators suggest 
that it was the new power and spirit 
released by this very truth that 
caused the women to act in an un- 
feminine manner, i.e. to pray in 
church, and to remove their sign of 
subordination (the veil). Since both 
men and women received salvation 
in Christ and since each individual 
stood alone before God, it was logi- 
cal for the women to draw the prac- 
tical. consequences of their equality 
and thereby act contrary to the 
propriety and decorum of their day. 
Nevertheless, the divine truth was 
held in restraint by Paul, and thus 
although there were to be no slaves 
in Christ he insisted that a runaway 
slave return to his master (Phile- 
mon). Although all are equal in the 
eyes of God nevertheless women are 
to remain subject to men. There is 
equality before God, but not before 
men; and many centuries had to 
elapse before Christians recognized 
that equality before God implied the 
elimination of subordination before 
men. 

The Church must remember with 
penitence and shame that slavery 
continued to exist for nineteen hun- 
dred years without serious opposi- 
tion from the Church. Not until the 
impact of the forces of the Enlight- 


enment was felt was this abomin- 
able practice abolished. However, 
when freedom began to emerge 
among the societies of men it was 
immediately recognized as a Chris- 
tian force, and thereby it derived 
greater spiritual impetus than it 
would have had otherwise. ‘Likewise, 
it was not until the same Humani- 
tarian impulses brought sufferage 
and a degree of freedom from su- 
bordination to women that the 
Church awakened to the realization 
that it possessed the very powers of 
liberation within its Scriptures. “God 
created man in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him; 
male and female” (Gen. 1:27). This 
truth lay dormant for centuries while 
man continued to convince himself 
of his natural dominion over wo- 
man. Christ taught that men and 
women each possessed a soul, and 
that each was in need of salvation; 
therefore there could be no ultimate 
spiritual difference between men 
and women. 

Today we know that the truth 
has transcended the age which gave 
it utterance, and it is this truth 
which has the power of the spirit 
of Christ to guide and direct any 
discussion on the subject of the ordi- 
nation of women. “In Christ there 
is neither male nor female” (Gal. 
3:28), or as Christ put it, “they 
neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage in heaven” (Mk. 12:25). In 
other words, in heaven the distinc- 
tions of male and female shall be 
done away, which means that it is 
impossible to derive any ultimate 
significant differentiation on this 
earth between men and women. Re- 
member, there shall not be any men 
in heaven either! This means that 
the dynamic factor which ought to 
direct the decision of ordination, or 
the denial of ordination, to women 


is derived from redemption rather 
than from creation. From this basis, 
who can raise any Biblical objec- 
tions to women preaching? Surely it 
is not in violation of the Spirit of 
Christ, and surely it is supported by 
the doctrine of redemption which 
decrees that there is no ultimate dis- 
tinction between men and women. 


If we, from an historical vantage 
point, look in retrospect upon the 
tradition of slavery and the inferiori- 
ty of women and judge the earlier 
centuries of Christians for denying 
the assertion of these Christian 
truths, ought we not pause a mo- 
ment to consider whether we too 
shall not likewise be judged by fu- 
ture history for our refusal to admit 
women the rite of ordination? Since 
women as well as men are indi- 
vidual personalities, whatever re- 
quirements make it right for a man 
to be ordained ought likewise hold 
true for a woman. Surely we cannot 
deny ordination to women on the 
basis that it has not been done be- 
fore; this would mean that we re- 
fused to advance with the dynamic 
changes of history. St. Paul forbade 
women to teach, but this did not 
prevent our nation from employing 
women in the teaching profession 
when historical conditions fostered 
it; and today we no longer have any 
qualms of conscience over this. It is 
natural, however, to give grave con- 
sideration to the many new erup- 
tions in the traditional customs 
caused by women’s new emergence 
as a personality. But this reflection 
and analysis has only to make cer- 
tain that the ‘new’ is neither con- 
trary to nor opposed to the essential 
nature of the Spirit of Christ. Up- 
holding tradition with due honor 
and respect serves to guard and pro- 
tect the truth, but when in the name 
of tradition a legitimate innovation 


is repudiated, tradition endangers 
rather than guards the truth. 

There are many who will agree 
that theoretically women can and 
should become ministers, but they 
find that the practical implications 
provide a legitimate handicap. There 
is the implication of marriage and 
a home; and yet is not this barrier 
a manifestation of our limited imagi- 
nations rather than a real stumbling- 
block? There are women in political 
life, in business, in the professions of 
law, medicine and teaching who 
Lave skillfully managed a home and 
their profession; therefore I see no 
reason why women in the ministry 
ought to be any less capable. 

There is another practical impli- 
cation which poses as a real barrier: 
the layman will object to a woman 
preacher. This is of course a real 
problem in some communions which 
adhere so rigidly to the external em- 
phasis of the ‘order and life’ of the 
church. Although this is a problem 
it is not beyond the pale of solution 
for already in the United States 
there are over 180 women ministers 
representing 14 different denomina- 
tions. Nevertheless, all of us have 
experienced a slight shock when we 
witnessed for the first time a cap- 
able female surgeon, a gifted states- 
woman, a female undertaker, or a 
brilliant mathematics professor. I do 
not know whether the shock is great- 
er to men or to women. (I almost 
think the latter.) I can well under- 
stand the president of the church 
council where I had delivered a 
trial sermon when I was still a stu- 
dent of the Seminary, when he said 
that the congregation enjoyed my 
service very much, they felt that I 
had a real message and showed un- 
usual ability, yet they felt it would 
be better to have a man as their 
minister. 


There is another angle of the 
the problem of women in the min- 
istry which ought to be considered 
from the perspective of society. Is it 
not wasteful to allow some members 
of a community to spend many years 
in valuable training, only to deny 
society the benefit of such training? 
Everyone would agree that it would 
be unwise for society to train doc- 
tors, ministers, engineers, etc., then 
have the candidates upon comple- 
tion of their training enter fields of 
occupation for which no specialized 
training was required. How foolish 
it would be for medical institutions 
to enroll and graduate women, only 
to say that they could not practice. 
Highly trained persons have a debt 
and an obligation to the society 
which made their development pos- 
sible, and society has a right to claim 
from the individual a due measure 
of service in its behalf. From this 
standpoint I feel that the church 
is not using her full resources of 
leadership, for she has allowed wo- 
men to receive the same theological 
training as men, including courses 
in preaching and church administra- 
tion, then upon the completion of 
their training the church has denied 
women the opportunity to practice 
with equal privilege in the profes- 
sion for which they have been 
trained. In respect to women serv- 
ing in the ministry, the church is 
far behind the advanced secular 
forces of our age. 

There is yet another practical 
consideration which deserves men- 
tion. The church which is responsi- 
ble for awakening and quickening 
the desire in the hearts of believers 
to preach Christ to all peoples, sud- 
denly denies God the freedom to call 
into His service whomever He 
chooses. Seldom has the church ever 
denied an individual’s claim that he 


has received God’s call: yet here 
without conscience and without a 
blush of shame she flatly denies that 
God may be pleased to have women 
serve Him. It is as though the 
church has permitted the Fire of its 
Word to mingle with human straw, 
then commanding the straw not to 
catch fire. It seems to me to be a 
logical consequence for a woman 
who has had the required theologi- 
cal training that she desire to preach, 
te minister, to visit the sick, to ad- 
minister the Sacraments, and to give 
the comfort of Christ to hungry souls. 
Surely the call in a man’s heart to 
devote his life to Christ does not 
come more urgently or forcefully 
than it does to a woman’s. 


There is another practical aspect 
which grows out of this refusal of 
the church. The church by her de- 
nial of ordination has in fact re- 
fused to accept the new historical 
status of women. The church ought 
to be the first rather than the last 
sphere of life to extend opportuni- 
ties to women to express their indi- 
viduality. Women are finding their 
expression in all other phases of life 
save in the church, and it seems to 
me that the church ought to re- 
examine its own life and ask itself 
the question whether it is God’s Will 
oz man’s will that women be refused 
a voice in the pulpit. Perhaps women 
would have the serenity to accept 
their plight if they were sure that it 
was God’s will for them to do so. 
But the dynamic Spirit of the Chris- 
tian faith seems a better criterion of 
God’s Will than the decrees or le- 
thargy of the church as an institu- 
tion. 

In conclusion may I say that al- 
though the Bible reveals the trans- 
cendent truth of God, it nevertheless 
reflects the human limitations of its 


writers. Thus Paul in some of his 
statements concerning women re- 
flected his limitations; while in other 
statements he uttered truths which 
he ‘derived from the nature of re- 
demption, and therefore their char- 
acter was of a transcendent and eter- 
nal nature. Inasmuch as all Chris- 
tian ethics must be derived from re- 
demption and inasmuch as_ the 
nature of redemption supports the 
claim that women as well as men 
may preach, it therefore may be ad- 


vanced that denominations which re- 
fuse women the freedom to become 
ordained ministers are deriving their 
ethics from other sources than Re- 
demption. It is possible by various 
arguments to make a good case 
against women in the ministry, but 
after this has been done the ques- 
tion still remains: is the conclusion 
derived from the will and purpose 
of the Eternal God or from the 
imagination and prejudice of finite 
man. 
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A CHALLENGE TO THE 
NEGRO 


Maurice Dawkins 


Today, as in our Lord’s time, 
there are minority groups faced 
with the problem of determining 
whether or not their salvation lies 
in violent rebellion or in passive 
submission to conditions as they are. 
The American Negro, unlike the 
Jew in the days of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, does not have a Messianic 
tradition, yet as the logical scape- 
goat for an unnerved, frustrated, 
fearful majority group in a great 
emotional crisis, and too, as a deeply 
religious people who have experi- 
enced many hardships and much suf- 
fering, they are in a somewhat simi- 
lar psychological position. Today 
comes to the Negro, as nearly two 
centuries after the Maccabean re- 
volt it came to the Jews, the clear 
and challenging message of Jesus: 
there is a better way, the way of 
love: 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 

With all thy heart, with all thy mind, 

And with all thy soul,—and, 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. 


As the modern Negro pores over 
the great commandment, he is in- 
deed in a position quite similar to 
that of the Jews of Jesus’ time. Any 
army rebellion against the powers 
that be would prove foolhardy and 
would be doomed to failure. On the 
other hand, there can be no peace- 
ful submission to conditions as they 
are. Segregation, which makes him 
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an easy victim of economic discrimi- 
nation; persecution, in the form of 
lynchings, wanton destruction of 
homes by mobs gone wild in riots, 
shootings of soldiers who are train- 
ing to go and die for their country, 
are all conditions against which any 
person or group of persons is forced 
to rebel. If they didn’t cry out, the 
the very stones would!! 

What can the commandment of 
love, (upon which hang all the laws 
and the prophets), the cornerstone 
of Christ’s message to men, provide 
in the way of guidance to this op- 
pressed minority? Is there anything 
in the nature of the universe, the 
nature of man, the nature of Chris- 
tianity, the progress of science and 
education, to justify his having 
enough faith in God and man even 
to attempt to live in accordance 
with the Law of Love? Is there 
anything in his own nature or are 
there any techniques of social ac- 
tion which would justify his taking 
up his cross and loving, not only his 
neighbors, but his enemies? You and 
I, as professed Christians, must ask 
ourselves these questions. As has 
been truly said, while the church is 
man’s action in response to God’s 
initiative, and its ultimate source is 
God, this organism has more than an 
academic interest in what happens 
upon this planet. This organization 
has work to do, and it must get right 
down among the people and do 
that work. These are questions that 
the people are asking, and we, as 


Christians, must find a Christian 
answer! 

I want you to examine with me 
six forces through which God is 
working to make it possible for the 
American Negro, (deprived of eco- 
nomic, political, and social equality) , 
in effect a second class citizen, and 
only a partial brother, to live a con- 
scientious and consecrated life as a 
first class Christian. 


In the first place let us look at the 
nature of the universe. We see the 
harmonious and rhythmic flowing of 
tides, washing the shores and re- 
ceding. We see the motions of the 
planets, each moving in its own or- 
bit, following a harmonious pattern. 
We watch the regularity of the pass- 
ing of the seasons, the rising and 
setting of the sun. Scientists tell us 
that protons and electrons combine 
to form atoms, working together in 
a pattern. These are indications that 
harmony and coordination is the 
pattern of activity in the universe. 
On these evidences the scientists 
base their faith that the universe is 
cosmos, not chaos. The same evi- 
dences tell us in our religious faith 
that the universe indicates that har- 
mony and coordination is God’s will 
and it logically follows that man, if 
he would be in harmony with God 
and the universe, would conform to 
that pattern. Thus an aviator flies a 
plane that has been constructed to 
function in accordance with, not 
against, the laws of motion. His 
plane would not fly if it were not. 
Similarly a Christian governs his 
human relations in accordance with, 
not against, the law of love as taught 
and exemplified by Christ. His rela- 
tionships are inharmonious and 
there is conflict in his society if he 
doesn’t. Thus it is that the Negro, 
if he lives in accordance with the 
law of love, will be in harmony with 


God and the universe and thus will 
be certain of success. 


Secondly, let us look at the nature 
of man. It has been said that if 
there is that of God in man, it early 
became evident that there was also 
that of the devil in him. Yet, today, 
the psychologists tell us that that 
which is of the devil, hate, can be 
defeated or sublimated by that which 
is of God, love. Thus, despite the 
impressive record of personal ani- 
mosities and social conflict, there is 
a force which scientists are coming 
to believe is powerful enough to re- 
duce these man-made evils to the 
point where harmony might be the 
rule rather than the exception in 
human relations. Perhaps now that 
it is being ratified by scientists Chris- 
tians will be more willing to believe 
that perfect love casteth out fear, 
and that God is working through a 
powerful force to bring salvation to 
man. That force is love, human love 
responding, if you will, to the divine 
love which was made manifest in 
Christ, Our Saviour. Although there 
are many evidences of the efficacy 
of love, one of the strongest is that 
of the love of a mother for her child. 
Mothers sacrifice for their children, 
many giving their very lives so that 
their children might be saved. This 
is a universal characteristic and is 
more refined and most impressive in 
those societies in which men have 
learned to live with a maximum of 
harmony. This love of mother for 
child is reflected by the children and 
comes to its most excellent develop- 
ment in the Christian family. The 
infant learns to love the members of 
the family, and learns that he is to 
be friendly and loving to his neigh- 
bors. As a young child, for example, 
in the Southern section of this coun- 
try, it makes no difference to him 
whether those neighbors are black or 


white. He loves a little Negro child 
as well as he loves a little white 
child, or vice versa. He is not in- 
herently prejudiced. The child who 
has been taught to love only dis- 
criminates when and if he is taught 
the prejudices of his environment. 
His prejudice is socially imposed. 
These evidences lead us to the con- 
clusion that the nature of man is 
such that although he is potentially 
evil, prejudiced and hateful, he is 
also potentially good, friendly and 
loving. If a prejudice against the 
Negro can be socially imposed, the 
opposite is also true: an emotional 
bias in favor of treating the Negro 
as brother, can be socially imposed. 
Thus it seems that the nature of 
man is also in favor of the Negro in 
his efforts to find his answer through 
love. 


Thirdly, let us look at Christiani- 
ty. Segregated churches and organ- 
izations which persecute the Negro 
and justify slavery or Jim Crow in 
Christ’s name, do not speak very 
well for Christianity. Yet these evils, 
resulting in a partial brotherhood, 
are not true manifestations of the 
Christian ethic: love thy neighbor 
as thyself. This ethical principle, 
which together with absolute faith 
and trust in God constitutes the 
heart of Christianity in its true sense, 
does not say love thy white neighbor 
if you’re white, nor indeed love thy 
colored neighbor in his place! No, 
it says plainly and simply: love God 
and love thy neighbor, implying bro- 
therhood of all men under one Fa- 
ther. Moreover, this ethic is geared 
to the best knowledge we have about 
human nature. Man has three basic 
drives: the ego or self-regarding 
drive, sex, and a gregarious or other— 
regarding drive. Sex is obviously a 
part of both, being both individual 
and social. If man governs his ac- 


tions or builds his systems around 
the self—regarding drive, he devel- 
ops egocentricity or self-centered- 
ness; conflicts between egos result in 
competition, which in turn leads to 
local and large-scale wars. On the 
other hand, if he builds around his 
other—regarding drive he develops 
submissiveness and docility which 
leads to a desire to be mastered by 
others, the following of a leader, and 
results in good material for a dic- 
tatorship which sacrifices the indi- 
vidual completely. The Christian 
ethic reaches a perfect balance of 
these native urges. It says love thy 
neighbor as thyself. Not more than 
thyself or less than thyself. Have self- 
respect and respect the other fellow 
just as much. Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you. This 
applies in sex life as well as in other 
areas of life. Around this principle 
could be built a harmonious society 
giving the individual the maximum 
of freedom which is consistent with 
the welfare of the group. Surely no 
person or persons who were truly 
Christian and abided by this rule 
would discriminate against his col- 
ored brother. He would not want to 
be discriminated against , and so, 
“right down the line” with segrega- 
tion and Jim Crow. True Christian- 
ity, along with the nature of the uni- 
verse and the nature of man, tells 
the Negro that it supports his using 
the ethic of love. 


Fourthly, let us look at the pro- 
gress of science and education. We 
who are Christian believe that we 
see God working through scientists 
to bring men into harmony with 
Himself and with their fellowmen. 
Thus the discovery of anthropolo- 
gists that there is no superior race, 
of chemists and biologists that blood 
plasma is blood plasma, plain and 
simple, no matter what race the 


donor belongs to, and of psychol- 
ogists that the Negro has the same 
mental capacity as whites, and that 
if given the same opportunity to de- 
velop that capacity into abilities, 
there would be little difference in 
the achievement of the races—all of 
this—seems to us to be God again 
saying to man: you are all my chil- 
dren, equal in my sight. Science, too, 
is with the Negro. The fact that edu- 
cational records and statistics show 
that Negro pupils not only develop 
their capacities into abilities as rap- 
idly as whites given similar condi- 
tions but that in relation to the edu- 
cated population the same propor- 
tion excel and are gifted, is also a 
basis for hope. Negroes have earned 
degrees from most of the leading 
universities in the world. They have 
been admitted to most of the na- 
tional and international honor soci- 
eties. They have developed leaders 
in all of the fields of human endeav- 
or to which they have been ad- 
mitted. Through education the Ne- 
gro can work without resorting to 
violence to gain complete brother- 
hood. He can open the eyes of the 
blind with scientific facts and edu- 
cational achievement. God’s love is 
here, also, sufficient unto his needs. 


Fifthly, let us look at the Negro 
himself. His is the race of people 
who have known God as the Jews 
have known Him: through suffering. 
He has been forced to cry out in his 
spirituals, “there must be a God 
somewhere!” He has sung with soul 
stirring emotions, from the depths of 
his heart, “Lord, J want to be a 
Christian!” He has not blamed the 
other fellow without examining him- 
self. Witness the humility in: “Not 
my father or my brother, but it’s 
me, O Lord, standing in the need of 
prayer.” Here is a deeply religious 
people who gain strength and insight 


from communion with God through 
worship and music, and now, in ad- 
dition, they are becoming scientific. 
They understand the nature of the 
social barriers which are keeping 
them impoverished, and they have 
an indomitable will and determina- 
tion to overcome those barriers. The 
Negro child that goes to school to- 
day knows that he has to be twice 
as good as his white schoolmate in 
order to get the same opportunities 
in competition for jobs, and very 
often in mixed schools, to get the 
same grades. He works twice as hard. 
The Negro artisan knows that he 
has to excel in efficiency in order to 
get a promotion for which both he 
and his white friend are eligible. He 
works twice as hard. Negro officers 
who would be generals if they were 
white, as Colonels excel many of 
their friends who do become gen- 
erals. A good example is a young 
aviator at Tuskegee Institute who 
was asked by his commanding offi- 
cer to take his plane up to an imag- 
inary point and circumscribe a com- 
plete circle around that point. The 
commander didn’t believe that it 
could be done as only few seasoned 
stunt pilots have done it successfully. 
The young pilot had been a star 
pupil, however, and he wanted to 
see how closely he could approxi- 
mate it. The circle was completed, 
successfully. When asked about it, 
he said, “When I went up there, I 
knew that I was not just doing it 
for myself, but that I represented 10 
million Negroes. I have this God 
given opportunity and I’m going to 
make good. I asked God to help me,” 
and he smiled, “I did it!” 


This is typical. Negro leaders sel- 
dom make speeches in which they 
do not give an indirect quotation or 
maxim from the Bible, or make some 
reference to God. Increasingly his 


will to conquer the forces that bind 
him grows. The two go hand in 
hand, and that determination, born 
from being forced to fight an uphill 
battle, makes him not only the match 
of other men, but stronger in many 
instances. Here within himself is a 
force which God is using to show 
him how he can achieve freedom 
and equality without resorting to 
violence. Loving his neighbor, he 
uses the inner strength that God has 
given him to conquer evil. 

These five forces: the nature of 
the universe, the nature of man, 
Christianity, science and education, 
and the dynamic of his inner self, 
must all be utilized to their fullest 
extent if violence on the one hand 
or submission on the other is to be 
avoided, and, listening to the voice 
of Christ, the Negro is to learn and 
believe that love is to provide the 
answer for the Negro. 

To be used only after the other 
five have been fully utilized is a sixth 
force: direct love in action. The 
power of goodwill has never been 
adequately tested. Jewish people in 
Germany had become assimilated 
racially; they had economic, politi- 
cal, and social equality. Yet, we wit- 
nessed the pogroms. They had not 
developed goodwill. This is an es- 
sential outgrowth of love thy neigh- 
bor, and when examined closely it is 
realistic as well as idealistic. The 
Negro must have it! Dr. GH. C. 
McGregor, Professor of Biblical Cri- 
ticism at the University of Glasgow, 
has pointed out that Christians are 
going to have to cease being baffled 
idealists and become rebels against 
things as they are. If things are evil, 
and they are, then Christians have 
a responsibility to rebel against them. 
This does not mean bad temper, 
quarrelsomeness, anger, resentment, 
hatred, vindictiveness. As has been 


adequately proven by psychologists, 
these expressions of pugnacity are 
enemies of personal integration as 
well as of social harmony. If one has 
an enemy, the healthy, thing to do 
in dealing with him is to rise above 
ire and anger into positive goodwill. 
Instead of being against Jim Crow 
for example, you might be for bro- 
therhood. In one instance your atti- 
tude is positive and constructive. In 
the other it is negative, and de- 
structive. This does not involve soft- 
ness; it does not mean that a man 
should ever become a door mat on 
which others may wipe their feet; 
it does not deny the necessity of co- 
ercion when dealing with enemies of 
society. It.does say something about 
the nature of the coercion to be 
used. It means love, in action. 
Lynchings are evil. So is Jim Crow. 
So is segregation and discrimination. 
As Christians we have a responsi- 
bility to rebel against them. Does it 
mean taking up and bearing a cross, 
not symbolically, but actually? Yes, 
it does! Yet, if we are to be truly 
followers of Christ we will remem- 
ber that he not only died for us, but 
that he also said, “Greater things 
than I do shall ye do, for I go unto 
my Father.” This sixth force in- 
volves your matching your ability 
to take it against the other fellow’s 
ability to give it. That is soul— 
force or inner strength, as against 
physical force or outer strength. You 
refuse to compromise with evil; that 
in itself is revolutionary, and you 
will be interfered with, just as Our 
Lord was. It requires discipline. It 
requires faith. It requires under- 
standing. A Christian should have 
all three. 


An example of this type of char- 
acter is found in a Negro, who, on 
a train in the deep South, refused 
to ride Jim Crow, and sat beside a 


white gentleman in a parlor car. 
The conductor became indignant, 
asked him to move, and upon his 
refusal threatened bodily eviction. 
The Negro replied lovingly and sin- 
cerely, “I do feel that we are bro- 
thers in Christ and in the eyes of 
God, and this is a Christian coun- 
try. I’m not going to move. You 
will have to move me.” The con- 
ductor hesitated, and the gentleman 
beside whom the Negro was sitting 
said, “If you move him, you’ll have 
to move me too.” The loving good- 
will had appealed to a still small 
voice which some of us think is dead 
in the hearts of people. That voice 
is there, but it has to be awakened by 
love, active love, on our part. Surely 
Christ’s personality must have been 
one in which love was not some- 
thing static, but something dynamic. 
He rebelled against evil, and he 
changed the hearts of men so that 
for more than nineteen hundred 


years men have believed that his 
way was the highest and the best 
possible for man. This is the most 
effective of all the forces through 
which God is working to challenge 
the Negro to follow the way of love 
in combatting evil. 

With spiritual security born of 
faith in God, the Negro today can 
hear Jesus telling him, “Love thy 
God and love thy neighbor, and 
more than this, Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you and persecute 
you for my sake. Maintain an atti- 
tude toward life which enables you 
to know that God, through the uni- 
verse, the nature of man, through 
science and education, through your 
own strength, and through the love 
of Christ, is leading you nearer to a 
fuller life on earth, and the har- 
mony that is heaven.” The chal- 
lenge rings loud and clear. “If any 
man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross, and 
follow me!” 


The Cross and the Eternal Order, by 
Henry W. Clark, New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1944, ix--319 pp. $2.50. 

This book attacks the presuppositions 
of a secular, this-worldly culture, and is 
bound to disturb the complacency of the 
“religionist’”” who has come to view The 
Cross as nothing more than the noble 
death of a very good man. Central to the 
author’s viewpoint is the contention that 
The Cross must be seen in its cosmic set- 
ting, not merely as an event in human 
history, but as an action of God insinu- 
ated from outside of history. To view 
this event simply from the human side, 
that is, is wrong. Over and over again, 
Dr. Clark contends that we must try to 
understand the drama of Calvary from 
God’s point of view, even though this 
may leave us with an ultimate residue 
of mystery. “It is not something that 
happened in this world that is being sur- 
veyed when we endeavor to penetrate 
the meaning of The Cross; it is some- 
thing that happened in the relations be- 
tween this world and a higher.” (p. 8) 

Here, then, is the central message of 
the book. Whether one accept all of the 
outworkings of Dr. Clark’s suggestions 
or not, this impingement of another 
world upon ours is certainly basic to the 
Christian message. The problems which 
such a view entails are not evaded by 
the author, and one of his chief contri- 
butions is the way in which he shows that 
many of our questions about The Cross 
arise from our failure to transcend the 
realm of human analogies. This does not, 
however, drive him back into an uncriti- 
cal acceptance of traditional doctrines of 
the atonement, although a discussion of 
them leads him to a position which is 
akin to the substitutionary view. 

Although the burden of the book’s 
message is of a distinctly philosophical 
tenor, there are sections where the im- 
plications of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment are discussed in terms of their 
relevancy to the common man; Dr. Clark 
feels that his conclusions are distinctly 
evangelical in character. He is careful to 
point out the dangers of a merely in- 
tellectual assent to some notion about 
The Cross; The Cross must become cen- 
tral in the life, and not merely the 
thought, of the‘ Christian. 
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Furthermore, The Cross is viewed in 
terms of its relation to the resurrection; 
the two are not separated, but are con- 
sidered together. This, the author main- 
tains, was the view of the early church, 
and is a needed corrective to those in- 
terpretations of God’s atoning work 
which isolate The Cross from the other 
facts of Christian experience. 

A student can hardly presume to criti- 
cize a book such as this. One need not 
accept all of the author’s conclusions to 
be intensely stimulated in one’s own 
thought by this book, At one point, per- 
haps, a suggestion can be offered. Dr. 
Clark’s emphasis upon our taking God’s 
point of view, when considering The 
Cross, almost leads us to ignore the very 
factor without which The Cross remains 
foolishness. It is only as we see the des- 
perateness of our own situation as human 
beings all of whom have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God, it is 
only as we recognize our own inability 
to heal the breach which we have created, 
that The Cross becomes the solution to 
our predicament. We must approach The 
Cross with God’s viewpoint, yes; but it 
is only as we fully appreciate our own 
situation as well that we even partially 
grasp the magnitude of God’s love and 
mercy in humbling Himself to redeem us. 

R. M. B. 


The Arts and Religion edited by Albert 
E. Bailey, New York City: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944, 180 pp., $2.50. 


In its entirety this work is a discussion 
of religious art: painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, music, and drama each be- 
ing treated by a well-known authority 
in the separate fields. The early chapters 
are, for the most part, rather pedanti- 
cally written and contain many technical 
terms, but the sections on music and 
drama, by Mr. Augustine Smith and Mr. 
Fred Eastman respectively, are notable 
exceptions. While the editor Mr. Bailey 
and Mr. Kenneth Conant rarely depart 
from the purely aesthetic approach, the 
aforementioned treatises give us a taste 
of what is really needed today in the 
treatment of the challenging problem re- 
garding the philosophical and spiritual 
relationships between art and _ religion. 


Down Peacock’s 
Feathers 


By D. R. Davies 


A meditation on the contem- 
porary significance of the Gen- 
eral Confession, this book is an 
impassioned call to repentance 
in a time of disillusionment 
and confusion. $1.75 


The Relevance 
of the Prophets 


By R. B. Y. Scorr 


The story of the prophetic 
movement and its great figures, 
told against a background of 
the social conditions and moral 
confusion (so similar to our 
own) which aroused them. 


$2.50 


Many Creeds, One Cross 


By CurisToPpHER E. Storrs 


In these readable essays on the great world faiths, Dr. Storrs 
describes sympathetically the history and philosophies of Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, Islam, Confucianism, and Shinto, and points 


$1.75 


out how each of them falls short of Christianity. 


PAUL 
for Everyone 


By Cuester W. Quimsy 


A complete and vivid portrait 
of the great apostle, his life, 
his personality, his philosophy. 
“The dramatic drive of the 
Apostle’s thought is here.”— 
The Witness. $2.00 


The Relevance 
of the Bible 


By H. H. Rowtey 


This closely reasoned study of 
essential principles attempts to 
show that modern scholarship 
is not inimical to the spiritual 
understanding and use of the 


Bible. $1.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 11, N. Y. 


The value of the book is creditable to 
the emphasis upon the identity between 
religious and artistic empathy; the note 
of genuine worship in its illustrations; 
and the sincerity with which it is com- 
posed. At the same time, there is an 
evident need for a far broader and more 
comprehensive treatment of each section. 
The book should be expanded tenfold. 
However, it is a worthy addition to any 
minister’s library for its suggestive tech- 
nical and inspirational material. 
EarLe Copes 


Prisoners’ Quest by D.'H. C. Read, C.F., 
Introduction by Captain W. C. Harris, 
R.A.M.C., New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1945, 159 pp., $1.50. 

This collection of lectures, given by a 
British Army Chaplain to war-prisoners 
in an internment camp, is a simple but 
intelligent introduction to the Christian 
faith. It is evident from the outset that 
Chaplain Read presupposes no theologi- 
cal or Biblical background on the part of 
his audience; on the other hand, it is 
apparent that he is speaking to an intel- 
ligent group, for he raises phenomeno- 
logical and exegetical problems with re- 
spect to the Bible and religious history. 
Chaplain Read does not preach Chris- 
tianity as an isolated system, but begins 
by an examination of the scientific and 
sceptical objections to religion in the 
chapter “Is God a Myth?’’. The impor- 
tant insight underlying this discussion is 
that the so-called historical and psycho- 
logical explanations of religious experi- 


ence, although they may be descriptively ° 


enlightening, in no way necessarily in- 
validate the faith drawn from this ex- 
perience. 

Chaplain Read continues by present- 
ing “The Fact of Christ.” He discusses 
briefly the difficulties involved in discov- 
ering the historicity of Jesus, stressing 
the problematic dual nature of Jesus the 
Christ. After a brief analysis of Chris- 
tian ethics, he compares the deterministic 
and humanistic concepts of man with the 
Christian concept. 

His apology for Christianity may seem 
in places somewhat too apologetic, in 
that he spends much time defending 
Christianity on historical and psychologi- 
cal grounds. Some of the historical state- 
ments are needlessly sweeping and per- 
haps even inaccurate. 

It must be remembered, however, in 
the criticism of such a book, that Chap- 
lain Read has faced a difficult task. In 


the light of the fact that he is speaking 
to a group of people who are imme- 
diately involved in the misery of war, 
and whose spiritual needs must be met 
as directly as possible, this book seems 
thoroughly commendable. 

E.M.C. C.Mc.M.S. 


The Bible and the Common Reader by 
Mary Ellen Chase, New York City: 
The Macmillan Company, 1944, 316 
pp., $2.50. 

The purpose of this book is to acquaint 
the common reader with the history of 
the Hebrew people, the genius and beau- 
ty of their religion and their literature, 
and to give a new appreciation of the 
King James translation of the Bible. 
Miss Chase has fulfilled her purpose ad- 
mirably. She has selected the most im- 
portant parts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and in dealing with the human 
personalities and forms of literature 
which they contain, she has shown imagi- 
nation, humor, and sensitivity to their 
value as media of divine revelation. Un- 
doubtedly there will be many who have 
hitherto regarded the Scriptures as drab 
collections of moral instructions, who 
will be drawn by Miss Chase’s enthu- 
siasm to a deeper understanding of Bib- 
lical religion. 

Miss Chase points out the extraordi- 
nary literary talent possessed by the Bib- 
lical writers. One wishes she had gone 
further and shown the connection be- 
tween this and their religious conscious- 
ness. 

Miss Chase often accepts the results 
of Biblical criticism as though it were 
final truth. We may also question her 
interpretation of St. Luke’s Gospel. Much 
of Luke’s literary, not to mention his 
religious, power is lost if we do not 
notice, as Miss Chase apparently does 
not, the continual struggle between the 
forces of darkness and light, between 
God and Satan. Christ, in Luke’s Gos- 
pel, is a figure who “amazes” and 
“awes.” He is not simply a lover of 
children and Samaritans, as Miss Chase 
insists. 

The whole book suffers from this lack 
of emphasis upon the sense of mystery 
and of divine power which fills the Bible 
and gives meaning to the beauty of its 
literature. Nevertheless, Miss Chase has 
answered a long-felt need, and-the schol- 
arly minds must refrain from criticism 
which will often prove to be irrelevant. 

Mary Van C. HEILNER 


Re-Educating Germany by Werner 
Richter, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 227 pp., $3.50. 

Among the many books which have 
appeared on the German problem this 
ranks as one of the most illuminating. 
Professor Richter, now a professor at 
Elmhurst College, held for many years 
the important position ‘of Minister of 
Education of Prussia, in which post he 
had more authority in the educational 
life of democratic Germany than prob- 
ably any other single individual. Some of 
Dr. Richter’s book is concerned with 
educational procedures and the reorgan- 
ization of the German academic system. 
But it is a book which will be found 
illuminating far beyond the confines of 
purely pedagogic theory. 

Dr. Richter analyses the various cul- 
tural, moral and religious aspects of the 
decay of Germany during the democratic 
period. He purposely excludes the eco- 
nomic and political factors and reveals, 
that even without the special economic 
and political reasons for the rise of Hit- 
lerism, there were some profound causes 
of the national decay. He explains the 
nationalistic-reactionary temper of the 
university youth in the democratic period, 
and the inability of the new republican 
Germany to bring the democratic youth 
into the universities. He points to the 
fateful weaknesses of the rationalism 
which informed the socialist world and 
of the failure of the church to come to 
terms with the emergent democracy of 
that period. He takes justified pride in 
some of the achievement of the German 
universities in the liberal period but also 
points out that in the hour of crisis the 
heroism of the university compared un- 
favorably with that of the confessional 
church. 

There was, in short, a general failure 
on the cultural and religious level to 
which the university, the church and the 
labor movement, liberalism, Marxism and 
conventional Christianity .all contributed. 
Dr. Richter, despite his own strong 
Christian convictions, assesses these vari- 
ous forms of failure with a remarkable 
degree of objectivity. 

As far as the future Is Cuncerned Dr. 
Richter is convinced that the rebirth of 
Germany must be upon a Christian basis 
but that the Christian faith must come 
to terms with social radicalism and must 
understand problems of political justice 
more competently than in the past. He 
is certain that the continent will be so- 


cialist and he believes that if Christian- 
ity is linked with social conservatism, it 
will expel Germany from the western 
world and throw her into the arms of 
Russia. He speaks of the Russian culture 
as “oriental,’’? which seems to be a ques- 
tionable definition for Russian commun- 
ism. But the wrong term does not in- 
validate his thesis which seems essential- 
ly correct. He is right too in suggesting 
that, though the so-called democratic 
world can not re-educate Germany, since 
that must finally come from the sane 
elements in Germany herself the demo- 
cratic world will have the power to set 
the conditions in which such re-educa- 
tion must take place. Dr. Richter right- 
ly does not have too much confidence that 
those conditions will be at all propitious 
for the rebirth of Germany. He recognizes 
how deep the German decay is and how 
seriously the Nazis have corrupted the 
German culture. He also sees that the 
western world will hardly be able to rise 
to the heights of imagination and dis- 
interestedness which this problem re- 
quires. 

Some journalistic reviewers have sug- 
gested that Dr. Richter believes in a 
“soft peace.” Such a charge against him 
merely proves how hysterical some of our 
views of Germany have become. Dr. 
Richter takes the gravest possible view 
of the crimes of the Nazis and of the 
difficulties of the rehabilitation of the 
nation. He does not believe that Ger- 
many can be helped if the nation does 
not truly repent of its aggression. He 
would use every educational device to 
bring the enormity of the Nazi crime 
home to the people. “Hitler’s speeches,” 
he declares, “must be broadcast again 
and again and his declarations must be 
compared with the results. In season and 
out of season the Germans must be in- 
formed about the reign of terror.” He 
would, in other words, do everything 
possible to bring the nation to repent- 
ance by cultural, religious and education- 
al methods. But he rightly recognizes 
that pure vindictiveness upon the part 
of the victors would make such repent- 
ance much more difficult if not impos- 
sible. 

This is a profound study which will 
become increasingly important to religi- 
ous leaders as the problem of the treat- 
ment of a fallen foe becomes a more 
urgent political and religious issue. ; 
R. 


According to Paul by Harris Franklin 
Rall, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1944, xv-+272 pp., $2.75. 

In this volume, which is an expansion 
of his 1942 Ayer Lectures at Colgate- 
Rochester, Professor Rall endeavours to 
set forth the teaching of St. Paul in such 
a way as to show its relevance to the 
religious needs of our own day as well 
as its significance in the life of the early 
church. He seeks to avoid, on the one 
hand, the barrenness which is apt to at- 
tend an objective historical study when it 
fails to concern itself with the perma- 
nent religious values of the data for 
which it seeks; and on the other hand, 
the arbitrary procedure of a dogmatic 
theology which -neglects the irreducible 
and stubborn facts of historical condi- 
tion, of environment and individuality, 
thus forcing the Biblical writers into its 
own framework of thought, as if to fit 
them to the fixed dimensions of a bed of 
Procrustes. He never forgets that Paul is 
not a mere vehicle of a timeless word 
from heaven, but a man of like passions 
with ourselves, a man reared in Pharisaic 
Judaism, a Christian of the first century, 
whose thought takes shape in specific 
temporal relationships. Yet at the same 
time, he seeks to make it clear that this 
theologian of the first century is grap- 
pling with ideas that are fundamental to 
Christianity as a living religion, that he 
is dealing in a profound and vital man- 
ner with the significance of the redemp- 
tive acts of God in history, and the 
spiritual experiences which flow from the 
communion of the Christian with God in 
Christ. 

Throughout, Professor Rall treats the 
teaching of the Apostle as a consistent 
whole, not isolating the particular ideas 
that are given attention in the epistles 
severally, but seeking to establish the 
general groundwork of thought that un- 
derlies them all. He is not greatly con- 
cerned with the sources which Paul has 
laid under contribution, though he does 
not fail to show how Hebraic and Hel- 
lenic or Hellenistic elements entered into 
the fabric. More important is the fact 
that all the strains which Paul introduces 
are not artificial borrowings from stores 
which he finds ready to his hand, but 
instruments for the unfulding of he 
inner siguificance of the Gospel. Rall 
persistently emphasizes the priority of 
the religious over the intellectual, of faith 
over the understanding and elucidation 
of the faith; and this emphasis is cer- 
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tainly of the greatest importance for the 
true understanding of Paul. His theology 
never moves in a realm of intellectual 
abstraction. It “rests on the realities of 
history and on faith in a God working 
in history; . . . (it) comes out of ex- 
perience, out of the concrete situations 
of life.” (p. 22) 

This book is not intended for the 
specialist, and does not attempt to enter 
in detail, or in anything like a thorough- 
going manner, into the many difficult 
problems of interpretation which the 
epistles present. It is a general exposition, 
simple but comprehensive, of the teach- 
ing of the Apostle as it bears upon the 
great themes of religion—sin and salva- 
tion, the Spirit and the Church, Christ 
and God, the meaning of history and 
the nature and destiny of man. The 
brief criticisms of the neo-orthodox 
theologians who live upon an exaggera- 
tion of certain aspects of Paul’s think- 
ing, and those the least fruitful, are 
usually to the point. The author’s pur- 
pose, he tells us, is “to serve the Chris- 
tian minister in aiding him to a richer 
and more positive message” (p. xi). The 
careful reader will feel that this end has 
been effectively attained, though it must 
be admitted that there will be less de- 
light than profit in the reading. 
Francis W. BEARE 


Personal Crisis by Carl Heath Kopf, New 
ork: The Macmillan Company, 1945, 
xi+164 pp., $2.00. 

This small but readable book reminds 
us that “the personal crisis may be a 
thousand times more important to the 
person closely concerned than is the 
public crisis.” Written by a minister in 
in the context of a parish, this volume 
is a reminder to all who are concerned 
with their world that “any public crisis 
is the sum total of countless personal 
crises.” 

Mr. Kopf has organized his book into 
twelve short chapters, each dealing with 
some personal crisis that everyone must 
face, He prefaces each chapter with ap- 
propriate scripture and concludes them 
with significant prayers. His discussion 
is brief but lucid. Buch topics as a hirth, 
the choice of vocation, marriage, failure, 
success, sin, sickness, and death are in- 
cluded. This is not a profound work, but 
for those who deal with individual per- 
sonalities and their manifold problems, 
Personal Crisis is a helpmate. Mr. Kopf 
also presents to the sermonizer a list of 
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| Recent and F orthcoming Books 
How To Think of Christ 


By William Adams Brown 


“Dr. Brown covers just about all there is to cover on the problem of the person- 
ality of Christ; he gives the answers of theologians, philosophers, historians, 
church, lawyers, clergy, soldiers, artists, disciples, saints, and Dr. Brown. Good 
reading”—Christian Herald $3.00 


The Children of Light 
and the Children of Darkness 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


“An incisive and thought-provoking tract for the times.”—(Church Manage- 
ment) ; “A brilliant and exceedingly valuable book.”—Christian Century $2.00 


According to To Be Published Soon 
THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER 
Paul By Paul Tillich, Theodore M. 


Greene, 
By H. F. Rall 
“Has the same virtues of clarity, scholarsuip, | EXPERIENCE WORKETH 
and fervor which marked his Bross Prize vol- | HOPE 
ume of 1940. And within the limits of its | , , 

y Arthur John Gossip 
theme it is equally comprehensive. 


Tribune $2.75 THEY FOUND THE 


CHURCH THERE: 
The Genius of 
Public Worship By Henry P. Van Dusen 


By Charles H. Heimsath 

“Of unusual practical value to all who are | 

charged with responsibility for the planning A Study in World Community 

and conduct of public worship.” 
—Review and Expositor $2.50 


at your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


By Daniel Johnson Fleming 


topics that are of perennial interest. This 
is a book for that vacation period when 
sermon series are outlined and parish 
plans revised. 

R.E.A. 


The Message of the New Testament by 
Archibald M. Hunter, Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1944, 122 pp., 

1.00. 


This book appeared in Great Britain 
under the title, The Unity of the New 
Testament—a much better title than the 
present, too ambitious one. 

The author has read fairly widely in 
modern English New Testament litera- 
ture, and to some extent in continental, 
i.e. German—but mostly very conserva- 
tive authors. He seems not to realize that 
Americans have ever written anything 
in this field. 

The book is really not a work of re- 
search, but a collection of arguments. 
The author is interested in proving some- 
thing on every page. The result is that 
although some of his evidence is sound, 
and his main thesis undoubtedly true, 
the general effect is that he over-proves 
every point he makes and thus throws 
everything in doubt. His Aramaic is 
slipshod: Maran atha does not mean 
“Our Lord, come!’ but Marana tha 
does—and that is what he should have 
written. He would have us suppose that 
the Septuagint was used in Jerusalem, 
and that quotations from it were re- 
tained in the Aramaic traditions of the 
speeches in Acts! He is sure that “Karl 
Barth and his friends’? have brought back 
a worthier way of thinking about Christ 
—not realizing, apparently, that there 
are even worthier ways, truer historically 
and psychologically, and not hampered 
by the skepticism, cynicism, and general 
hopelessness of Barth’s whole misinter- 
pretation of the New Testament. And 
so on. The book could have been a much 
stronger one, for its thesis is sound 
enough. 

FreDerick GRANT 


Preaching in a Revolutionary Age by 
(Bishop) G. Bromley Oxnam, New 
York: | Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1944, 207 pp., $2.00. 

These lectures, the 1943-1944 series in 
the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preach- 
ing at Yale University Divinity School, 
make extremely interesting reading. 
Bishop Oxnam’s style is vigorous and 


picturesque. His illustrations are both 
timely and arresting. His is a message 
which would set the Church on fire. 

The essential theme is that the Gospel 
must be made relevant to an age when 
men are on the march, when institutions 
are crumbling, when transitions and rev- 
olution bring chaos unless there be ex- 
pert guidance. There is an indication of 
how this can be done throughout the 
book, more particularly in the final chap- 
ters. Behind the pages and between the 
lines one sees the conviction that the ~ 
Gospel can be relevant and can provide 
guidance if properly interpreted. 

While the problems of our age are 
complex and often mystifying, there is 
a measure of insight and prophetic ut- 
terance in these lectures. The author 
does not pretend to outline a social stra- 
tegy: instead, his purpose is to call the 
church to a more heroic and responsible 
position in the world, and to do this by 
awakening the clergy to the revolutionary 
character of our day. There is a ten- 
dency, however, to present pat answers 
to the problems of the world. Often an 
epigram closes a suggestive discussion, 
leaving one feeling that there is much 
more to be said. 

Nonetheless, the preacher will find this 
book a challenging, disturbing presenta- 
tion. The wide reading which is reflected 
in the almost-too-frequent use of illus- 
tration, the colorful, fiery style, and the 
vigorous faith here manifested, all add 
to the enjoyment and value of this work. 
Its message of urgency is needed at this 
time. 

W. Armstronc HunTER 


How To Read and Enjoy the Bible by 
Maurice Clarke, Louisville, Kentucky: 
Press, 1944, viii+-72 pp., 
$1.00. 


A useful book for the pastor in teach- 
ing an adult bible class. The outlined 
course is good in itself and immediately 
suggestive of other course procedures; 
the suggestions of books would make an 
adequate section in a church library for 
teachers and those studying the Bible; 
the manual itself is something to put 
into the hands of the individual layman 
who studies on his own. The apprecia- 
tion of the Bible as primarily a book 
of faith is the main theme of Mr, Clarke, 
but this presupposes an acceptance of 
critical conclusions. 

Rosert 


ADVANCE THROUGH STORM 


A. D. 1914 and After with Concluding Generalizations 
By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


Henry Pitney Van Dusen says in commenting on Volume VII of A His- 
tory of the Expansion of Christianity, ‘This book must be viewed as not 
only the successor of its six predecessors, but also as the copestone of 
the entire massive edifice. The first three-fourths recount developments 
in the World Church during the period of the World Wars, since 1914. 
Then in the closing hundred pages, the author gathers up in comprehen- 
sive summary the major lessons which emerge from the chronicle of 
Christianity’s movement through the whole nineteen centuries. Each 
part holds for every serious student of the Church, commanding, indeed 
indispensable, importance.” 
The Religious Book Club Selection for February $4.00 


“An unusually honest book . . . Everywhere I have the feeling of intel- 
lectual security.” L. SPERRY 


JUSTICE and the SOCIAL ORDER 
By EMIL BRUNNER 


Dr. Brunner examines at length the origins of the idea of Justice; he 
examines its Biblical elaboration and its development by the medieval 
church and the Reformers. He then discusses the application of Justice 
to all sorts of human institutions: the family, the industrial and economic 
order, the state and the international scheme of things. 

To be Published April 25. $3.00 


A “commentary in story form” for these two great prophetic books. 


MEET AMOS AND HOSEA 
By ROLLAND EMERSON WOLFE 


“Dr. Wolfe has eminently succeeded in presenting to the general reader 
Amos and Hosea as living, dramatic personalities. He has recaptured 
vividly the historical background, the character and experiences, the 
revolutionary message of those two men of God in the dim past whose 
inspired words have transformed the religion of mankind.’”’—Rosert H. 
PFEIFFER OF HARVARD $2.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16 
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Toward the Understanding of Europe 
by Ethan T. Colton, New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1944, 86pp., $1.00. 
The title of this book describes its func- 

tion, The author is careful to point out 
that this is not a “fighting” book, but 
designed, rather, to furnish an outline 
of the problems which Europe faces, to- 
gether with a basis for effective and re- 
sponsible opinion. As such, it deals with 
the geographical areas of contention in 
European affairs, reviewing their histori- 
cal and political significance, and after 
a brief recapitulation of “the peace that 
failed,’ assesses the points of view of 
both Great Britain and Soviet Russia in 
regard to the coming peace in the West. 
It concludes on a note of warning that 
“our heavy responsibility” as Americans 
to use our strength realistically must not 
be shirked, else once again retribution 
will catch up with us in “far direr agony 
of human hate, slaughter, and destruc- 
tion.” 

The book is a little one, but remark- 
ably apt in its treatment and convincing 
in its presentation. It does not provide 
simple answers to the varied problems of 


the European scene; rather, it provokes: 


further study by stressing the complexity 
of the territorial and political issues in- 
volved. It is factual and objective, but 
also challenging. Local groups studying 
the bases for a just and durable peace 
would do well to sponsor its wide circu- 
lation. For the amateur observer it is a 
valuable, perhaps invaluable, outline for 
an understanding of Europe today. 
W. Armstronc HunTER 


I Have Seen God Work in China by 
Sherwood Eddy, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944, 137 pp., $1.50. 
Sherwood Eddy is a practised crafts- 

man. He handles with skill whatever 

may be his immediate area of interest. 

The present volume deals with China. 


It is modest in size, and its framework 
is autobiographical. Actually, however, it 


-is an excellent, brief handbook on the 


China of yesterday, today and tomorrow. 
In the sketched survey of the Revolu- 
tion, the portraits of the leaders Sun 
Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek, and the 
appraisal of the Kuomintang-Communist 
situation the author packs into small 
space an interpretation that has in it 
much of insight, 

The twofold occasion for writing the 
book is the Centenary celebration of the 
founding of the Y.M.C.A., and the re- 
cent death of Fletcher Brockman, the 
pioneer “‘Y” secretary in China and the 
Far East. Although in the foreword Dr. 
Eddy makes the avowal that “I find my 
interest in Chinese churches and mis- 
sions as a whole much greater than in 
the Y.M.C.A. as an independent move- 
ment,” yet in the section devoted to its 
work he pays a well-deserved tribute to 
the unique contribution made to the 
youth of China by the thriving Associa- 
tions, both in cities and on student cam- 
puses, 

The picture of Brockman is that of a 
devoted and lovable friend, and an able 
administrator who set a pattern for all 
missionary strategy in steadily making 
himself dispensable by discovering and 
training Chinese colleagues to bear the 
responsibilities of leadership. The amaz- 
ing story of the political and religious 
awakening among Chinese youth, and 
the part Americans such as Brockman 
and Eddy had in it is told with zest,— 
and it cannot be told too often. 

The author writes with the’ fullest ap- 
preciation of China’s capacity for great 
achievement. He is, however, unsparing 
in his analysis of the things that are re- 
tarding her development. In every area 
he finds the answer to China’s needs in 
a forthright application of the principles 
and practice of the Christian faith. 

C. W. IcLeHaART 
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Outstanding Books for Lent 


Selected for you by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 


At no time in this gener- 
ation have people in all 
walks of life sensed so 


clearly the need for a strengthened inner life. Dr. Peale, 


Marble Collegiate Church, 
ork, well-known radio speaker, 
prominent civic leader. 


one of America’s ablest ministers and expert judge of 
good religious books, selected these for the average person who wishes to 
know the message of the Church. He tells why he recommends each book: 


(1) YOUR PROBLEM—CAN IT 
BE SOLVED? 
By Dwight J. Bradley 


A rather unusual book on the solutions of per- 
sonal problems. of an 


@) “AZ YOU WERE!” 
By Chaplain Alva J. Brasted 
and Corporal Edgar Allen, Jr. 
An alphabetical, cartoon-illustrated book of 
brief messages to men in the service. Under- 
lying the humor of each cartoon by Corporal 
Allen is a serious thought applicable to soldier 
and civilian alike. 
Morehouse-Gorham 
«3) pow TO THINK OF 
William Adams Bro’ 
reality, a final confession of faith by a late 
leader and teacher, 
Se $3.00 


(4) THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE CROSS 
By F. W. Dillistone 


A valuable the of the Atonement and its 
cen on for the life of our time. 4n excellent 
er” 


$2.50 
(5) GREAT TIME TO ALIVE 

By Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Wartime sermons containing the author’s usual 
clarity of thought and stimulating insights. 
Harpers 2. 
(6) TIME’S CHARACTER GAUGE 

By John D, Freeman 
An interesting and unique presentation of 
enuine and sturdy Christian living. 


roadman 
(7) RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN LATIN 
AMERICA 
By George P. Howard 
A revealing study of one of the gravest issues 
of our time. = thorough and objective analysis. 


Westminste 
(8) PRAYER AND THE SERVICE 


Daniel T. Jenkins 
Helpful ‘suggestions regarding the practice of 
pon. ook of fine spirit. 

am $1.50 
(9) CHRIST OF THE AMERICAN ROAD 

By E. Stanley Jo: 

Thought-provoking on contempo- 
rary American life from the standpoint of 
Christian appraisals and answers. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury 


$2.00 


M. Jones 

releasing those spiritual energies 
which give men victory and illumination in a 
dark world, Usual Rufus Jones quality. 
Macmillan 
(it) THE CHURCH MUST WIN 

By Charles Tudor Leber 
This author thinks the Church has the poten- 
tial power again to ‘‘turn the world upside 
down’’ for Christ. He is convincing. 
Revell $1.75 


striking that theology can be 

tated in the thought forms of those who 
eraon’ t like’’ theology. They will like this. 
Macmillan $1.00 
BEYORD THE ent 

By ore M. McK 

A fine Seaiteeten of Christian faith as a real 
help in gaining victory over such strong ene- 
mies as disillusionment, hatred, 


(14) BAN STAND ALONE 

ill help you to know science and and 

to live in this age one must know 

Revell 


(15) THE LARGER EVANGELISM 
By John R. Mott 


A little book of moving quality. A stirring 
call to evangelize, by a great old warrior who 
still believes in ‘‘the evangelization of the 
world in this generation.’’ 
Abingdon-Cokesbury .00 
(16) PREACHING IN A REVOLU- 
TIONARY AGE 
By G. Bromley Oxnam 
A brilltant piece of writing. Pleasing style, 
appraisal preaching in an era 


est. 
‘Abingdon- Cokesbury. $2. 


By J 
you liked ‘““The Robe’’ this novel 
will affect you in the same way. They stand 
together on ‘ny shelves. 

Bobbs- Merrill 

nie 
A of the life and 
sacrificial death of the author’s chaplain son. 
One of the war’s great stories. 
Greenberg $2. 
(19) FOR WE HAVE THIS TREASURE 

By Paul Scherer 


y 
Primarily for clergymen, but thoughtful lay- 
men will find it profitable. Gracious, scholar- 
ly, interesting in style and content. $2.00 


arpers 
(20) ONE MAN’S 
By Frederick Keller Stam 
Attractive essays of practical “helpfulness on 
present- day Christian living. 


(21) The OF THE CROSS 
By George Ta. dr. 

Devotional studies, showing the sources of 

Jesus’ strength and victory. Fresh applica- 

Hons, spiritual truth. 


(22) Ve te LOOKS FORWARD. 
A by the late revered 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Of importance to 
every in who thinks on current problems. 
Macmilla $2.00 
(23) THE PREDICAMENT 

OF MODERN MAN 

By D. Elton Trueblood 
A hundred and five pocket- 
sized pag mmon sense. Convincingly 
shows that t only the Gospel can save eee 


(24) AND WE ARE WHOLE AGAIN 

y Hazen G. Werner 
A wise and helpful book on the skill inherent 
in ny to correct life situations and 
heal b Sound p: gy 
sound relia 
Abingdon- ‘Cokesbury 
(25) THE COME 

lain W. Wyeth Willard 


A nner narrative of the battle experience 
of aa freee chaplain of Marines. Fascinating. 
eve 


(26) NORMAL 

THE DIS 

with Dr, Lillian Gilbreth 
In understanding and “helping the disabled 
veteran—and the civilian, too—this wise and 
book will be of value, 
Macmill $2.50 
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“Treaty of Lancaster” —In 1762 the Governor 
of Pennsylvania arranged a treaty with the 
Indians at Lancaster tc effect the release of 
i The Fund s-nt repre- 
sentatives “with an order for five hundred 
pounds” to be paid the Indians upon return of the 
prisoners. The Treaty of Lancaster is symbolic of 
the services rendered clergymen for more than two 
centuries by the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. 


Five HUNDRED POUNDS was a sizable 
sum in 1762. Now, in the Fund’s 227th year of 
service to ministers, their wives and theological 
students, it is less than the average amount of 
protection carried by the Fund’s policyholders. 


Write for advice about your life insurance. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Company in America— 
The Oldest in the World 


be 
AS 
© 
= RY 
The First Life Insurance Serving Ministers, Their Wives ( 
and Theological Students of 
All Protestant Denominations 
FOUNDED 1717 “Gap CHARTERED 1739 
1805-07 WALNUT ST. « RITTENHOUSE SQUARE « PHILADELPHIA « PENNA. 
32 
re 


